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McDONALD MEETING MAY 4 


The postponed meeting at which our chairman, Mr. James 
G. McDonald, will speak, has been set for Thursday evening, 
May 4, at 8:30 o'clock, at the Town Hall, New York. His 
speech will not be broadcast nor will it be reported in the press. 
Tickets will be sold only to F. P. A. members but they may 
bring non-member guests. Announcements have been sent to 
all members in the vicinity of New York. Details will be 
sent to other members upon request. 
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TRIAL OF 


THE BRITISH ENGINEERS 








HE embargo which Great Britain placed on 

Soviet goods on April 19, and the counter-em- 
bargo on British goods and shipping declared by 
the Soviet Union on April 22, came as the climax 
of a period of strained relations which began with 
Great Britain’s denunciation of the Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreement on October 17, 1932, and reached 
the breaking-point with the trial of six British 
engineers on charges of espionage, bribery and 
“wrecking” of the Soviet electrical industry. 


The six Britishers, arrested by the OGPU—So- 
viet political police-—on March 11 and 12, were 
employed by the Metropolitan-Vickers Company, 
a British firm dealing in the sale and installation 
of electrical machinery and turbines, which has 
been operating in the Soviet Union for nearly 
ten years. Of the six engineers, two—Allan 
Monkhouse, manager of the Moscow office, and 
Charles Nordwall—were released on March 14 
after close questioning ; three—William H. Thorn- 
ton, John Cushny and A. L. Gregory—were re- 
leased on bail on April 4; and only one—William 
L. MacDonald—remained in prison throughout 
the trial. 


The arrest of the Britishers created a sensation 
in Great Britain. Concern for the fate of the 
engineers was not diminished by the almost simul- 
taneous execution of thirty-five Russians accused 
of agrarian sabotage, and by a report on March 
12 from Sir Esmond Ovey, British Ambassador 
to Moscow, that there was a “reign of terror” 
in the Soviet Union. It was alleged, in many 
quarters, that the Britishers would be subjected 
to a spectacular trial for the purpose of distract- 
ing Soviet public opinion from the hardships im- 
posed by the Five-Year Plan. British die-hards, 
moreover, seized on the arrest as proof of their 


- contention that it is impossible to maintain nor- 


mal trade relations with the Soviet Union. On 
March 15, before the charges directed against the 
British engineers were definitely known in Great 


Britain, Stanley Baldwin, President of the Coun- 
cil, declared in the House of Commons that the 
British government was convinced there could be 
no justification for these charges, and that the, 
arrests might have “unfortunate consequences” 
for Anglo-Soviet relations. In an interview of 
March 16, Sir Esmond Ovey conveyed these views 
to M. Litvinov, Soviet Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and demanded the immediate and uncondi- 
tional release of the prisoners on the ground of 
insufficient evidence. Litvinov replied that the 
Soviet government was within its sovereign rights 
in arresting foreigners accused of crimes com- 
mitted within its borders, and that Great Britain 
was virtually demanding that its citizens be ex- 
cepted from the application of Soviet laws. 


Great Britain countered on March 20 by sus- 
pending Anglo-Soviet negotiations for a new trade 
agreement until the charges against the six en- 
gineers had been cleared up. On March 28 Sir 
Esmond Ovey delivered a virtual ultimatum to 
Litvinov. The Soviet Foreign Commissar replied 
that British attempts at coercion might be suc- 
cessful in such states as Mexico—where Sir Es- 
mond had served as Minister before going to Mos- 
cow—but were doomed to failure in the Soviet 
Union. On March 30 the British government re- 
quested Sir Esmond to return to London for con- 
sultation regarding the situation. Immediately 
following his arrival in Great Britain on April 2, 
the government announced that it would intro- 
duce a bill authorizing an embargo on Soviet 
goods. This bill was rushed through the House 
of Commons, which passed it on April 5. 


The six Britishers, together with thirty-five 
Russians, were brought to trial before the Su- 
preme Court of the Soviet Union on April 12. 
William MacDonald created a sensation by plead- 
ing guilty to all the charges preferred against him 
in the indictment, which were based in large part 
on confessions he had made before the trial. In 






























































these confessions he had implicated the other Brit- 
ishers, who stoutly denied at the trial that they 
had been guilty of espionage, bribery or “wreck- 
ing.” It was revealed on April 13, however, that 
Thornton, too, had made a signed confession, in 
which he stated that C. T. Richards, export man- 
ager of the Metropolitan-Vickers in London, and 
alleged to be a member of the British secret ser- 
vice, had conducted political and economic espio- 
nage in the Soviet Union through twenty-seven 
employees of the firm. Thornton refuted his con- 
fessions during the trial, saying that they had 
been made under “moral pressure.” MacDonald 
also attempted to repudiate his earlier confes- 
sions, but later substantiated many of his pre-trial 
statements. The verdict, pronounced on April 19, 
proved much milder than had been expected: 
Gregory was acquitted ; Monkhouse, Nordwall and 
Cushny were deported from the Soviet Union for 
five years; Thornton, described as “the master- 
mind of the plot,” was sentenced to three years in 
prison; and MacDonald, in consideration of his 
“sincere confession,”’ was sentenced to two years. 


The verdict was on the whole greeted with re- 
lief in Great Britain. The Metropolitan-Vickers 
Company, however, denounced it as a “travesty 
of justice,” and on April 19 the British govern- 
ment prohibited, as of April 26, the importation 
of Soviet petroleum, timber, raw cotton, grain 
and butter, amounting to about 80 per cent of 
British imports from the Secviet Union. The 
Anglo-Soviet trade agreement had meanwhile ex- 
pired on April 17, when the diplomatic immunity 
accorded to the head of the Soviet trade delegation 
in London was withdrawn. On April 20 the So- 
viet government recalled its trade delegation for 
“consultation,” and two days later prohibited all 
purchases of British goods and all chartering of 
British vessels. 


The Soviet government apparently had good 
reason to suspect the activities of some, 
at least, of the British engineers involved 
in the case. No documentary evidence, however, 
was produced at the trial, and the prosecution 
was based almost entirely on testimony given by 
the defendants, both British and Russian, in pre- 
trial confessions. The Britishers, on the other 
hand, made a very inadequate defense. Although 
five of them were at liberty during the trial, and 
presumably could call on the British Embassy 
for advice, they showed little cooperation in dis- 
puting the charges of the prosecutor, and failed 
to stress points which might have proved to their 
advantage. Allowing for the fact that the basic 
concepts of Soviet law and legal procedure differ 
fundamentally from those of Great Britain, there 
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appears to have been no denial of justice in the i 


international law sense of the word. Under the f 
circumstances, the British government seems to 
have acted hastily and without sufficient justifi- 
cation in threatening an embargo before the trial, 


VERA MICHELES DEAN. 


Effects of the Gold Embargo 


The arrival of Prime Minister MacDonald and 
former Premier Herriot in Washington during 
the past week to discuss with President Roosevelt 
the problems confronting the World Economic 
Conference was over-shadowed by the unexpected 
announcement on April 19 that the United States 
had re-imposed an embargo on the export of gold. 


The addition of the dollar to the long list of fluc- 
tuating currencies has greatly increased the com- 
plexity of the negotiations now being held. 
Technically, the task of fixing definite ratios 
for the stabilization of currencies has been con- 
siderably increased, particularly in view of the 
speculation which has resulted from the prospect 
of American inflation. A depreciated dollar, 
moreover, is likely to intensify the disequilibrium 
in the world balance of payments by increasing 
American exports and further curtailing imports. 
Similarly the possibility of agreement on means 
for reducing tariffs and other trade restrictions 
has been greatly hindered by the uncertainties in 
the monetary field. Moreover, reports from Lon- 
don and Paris indicate that there is a wide dis- 
position to criticize the action of the United States 
on the ground that, unlike England, it made no 
strenuous effort to defend the gold parity, and its 
action coming at this particular time has seriously 
upset all previous plans for the economic conver- 
sations. In reply many competent American ob- 
servers point to the fact that 33 votes were cast 
in the Senate on April 17 in favor of remonetizing 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 as evidence that the 
political pressure for abandonment of the gold 
standard was irresistible. It is generally ad- 
mitted, however, that it was extremely unfortu- 
nate that the issue should have been forced on the 
eve of the international discussions. 
fortune is accentuated by the fact that, despite 
Secretary Hull’s declaration to the contrary, 
a certain section of American opinion has openly 
hailed the depreciated dollar as a weapon to force 
the Europeans to accept the American program. 
Should this spirit be allowed to gain headway, it 
would unquestionably arouse strong antagonism 
abroad and might even constitute an insuperable 
obstacle to effective international agreement. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART. 
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